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CONSTITUTIONAL INFORMATION. 


HE deſign of this Society is to diffuſe 
throughout the kingdom, as univerſally 
as poſſible, a knowledge of the great principles 
of Conſtitutional Freedom, particularly ſuch 
as reſpect the election and duration of the re- 
preſentative body. With this view Conſtitu- 
tional Tracts, intended for the extenſion of 
this knowledge, and to communicate it to per- 
ſons of all ranks, are printed and diſtributed 
GRATIS, at the expence of the Society. Eſſays, 
and Extracts from various authors, calculated 
to promote the ſame deſign, are alſo publiſhed 
under the direction of the Society, in ſeveral 
of the News- papers: and it is the with of the 
Society to extend this knowledge throughout 
every part of the united kingdoms, and to 
convince men of all ranks, that it is their in- 
tereſt, as well as their duty, to ſupport a free 
Conſtitution, and to maintain and aſſert thoſe 
common rights, which are eſſential to the dig- 
nity, and to the happineſs of human nature. 


To procure ſhort parliaments, and a more 
equal repreſentation of the people, are the pri- 
mary objects of the attention of this Society, 
and they with to difleminate that knowledge 
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among their Countrymen, which may lead 
them to a general ſenſe of the importance of 
theſe objects, and which may induce them to 
contend for their rights, as men, and as citi- 
Zens, with ardour and with firmneſs, 


The communication of ſound political know- 
ledge to the people at large muſt be of great 
national advantage; as nothing but ignorance 
of their natural rights, or inattention to the 
conſequence of thoſe rights to their intereſt 
and happineſs, can induce the majority of the 
inhabitants of any country to ſubmit to any 
ſpecies of civil tyranny. Public Freedom 1s 
the ſource of national dignity, and of national 
felicity ; and it is the duty of every friend to 
virtue and mankind to exert himſelf in the 
promotion of it. 


By the laws of the Conſtitutional Society it 
is unlimited in its numbers. All queſtions in 
the Society are determined by ballot; and all 
ballots are taken by the Preſident, or preſiding 
Member. | | 


Gentlemen deſirous of becoming Members 
are to be admitted by ballot, and to ſubſcribe 
from One to Five Guineas per Annum ; and 
thoſe who wiſh to contribute otherwiſe to the 
ſupport of this Inſtitution, will pleaſe to remit 
their contributions for this purpoſe to {Edward 
Bridgen, Eig. in Pater-noſter Row, London; 
ſignifying, that what they order is to be paid 
into the Hands of the > of the Society 
for Conſtitutional Information. beds 
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THE SOCIETY FOR | 
CONSTITUTIONAL INFORMATION, 


At a Meeting of the Society for CONSTITUTIONAL 
INFORMA TION Held at Holyland's Coffee-houſe 
in the Strand, on Friday, April 18th 1783. 


Dr. BROCKLESBY in the Chair. 


Reſolved, 


HAT the following Extract from A LETTER to 
* his Grace the Archbiſhop of CANTERBURY, by 
RIcHARD Lord Biſhop of LAN DAFT,“ be publiſhed 

in the News-papers. 


« With reſpe& to the influence of the crown, I have 
conſidered it in the tollowing manner : 

in the embarraſſing ſituations of private life, we all ac- 
knowledge the propriety and feel the utility, of conſuling, 
not humble and pliant dependents, but ſenſible and indepen- 
dent friends: when our own underſtandings are diſtracted by 


doubts, heated by reſentment, inſtigated by ambition, de- 


preſſed by deſpair, or deranged and diſtempered by the vio- 
lence of any affection, the advice of an honeſt, independent, 
and diſpaſſionate friend is of the greateſt uſe ; it may often, 
at the moment of its being given, be very unpalatable, bur it 
is always ſalutary, and we ſeldom fail to repent the not having 
taken it. It is the misfortune of men in elevated ſituations, 
that they ſeldom meet with friends who will ſpeak plainly to 


them, or attempt to ſtop their career of folly or extravagance z 
the fear of offending cramps. the diſpoſition for adviſing; 
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many a great eſtate has been fooliſhly diſſipated, many a fair 
character undone, by the timid forbearance, the intereſted ac- 
quieſcence of expecting dependents ; which might have been 
preſerved intire and unſullied, by the firm remonſtrance of an 
honeſt friend, T his obſervation is certainly as applicable to 
the concerns of public as of private life; the advice of an 
independent parliament is as ſerviceable to the crown, as that 
of an independent friend is to an individual. We know by 
whom it was ſaid, where no counſel is, the people fall; but in 
the multitude of. counſellors there is ſafety ; and we know too, 
that the wiſe king who ſaid it, would have ſaid no ſuch thing, 
had he ſuſpected that an external influence, rather than an in- 
ternal conviction, would have rendered his multitude of coun- 
ſellors all of the ſame mind. R * „ * * ** * * *— 
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For my own part, and I verily believe I am far from being 
ſingular in my notions, I take this opportunity of publicly 
declaring to your Grace, what I have a thouſand times before 
declared to my friends in private, that I never entertained the 
moſt diſtant deſire, of ſecing cither the democratical, or the 
ariſtocratical ſcale of the conſtitution, outweigh the monarchi- 
cal; not one jot of the legal prerogative did I ever wiſh to ſee 
aboliſhed ; not one tittle of the King's influence in the ſtare 
to be deſtroyed, except ſo far as it was extended over the de- 
liberations of the hereditary counſellors of the crown, or the 
parliamentary repreſentatives of the people. I own I have 
wiſhed, and I own (with a heart as loyal as the loyaleſt) that 
I ſhall continue to wiſh, that an influence of this kind may be 
diminiſhed ; becauſe I tirm!y believe, that its diminution will, 
eventually, tend to the conſervation of the genuine conſtitu- 
tion of our country; to the honour of his Majeſty's govern- 
ment; to the ſtability of the Hanover ſucceſſion ; and to the 
promotion of the public good. Had the influence here ſpoken 
of been leſs predominaat of late years, had the meaſures of the 
cabinet been canvaſſed by the wiſdom, and tempered by the 
moderation of men exerciling their free powers of deliberation 
for the common weal, the brighteſt jewel of his Majeſty's 
crown had not now been tarniſhed; the ſtrongeſt limb of the 
Britith empire had not now been rudely ſevered from its parent 
flock. I make not this remark with a view of criminating any 
fer of miniſters (for the belt may be miſtaken in their judg- 
meats, and errors which are paſt ſhould be forgotten, buried 
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in the zeal of all parties to rectify the miſchiefs they have oc- 
caſioned) but ſimply to ſhew, by a recent example, that the 
influence of the crown, whea exerted by the cabinet, over the 
public counſellors of the King, is a circumſtance ſo far from 
being to be wiſhed by his true friends, that it is as dangerous 
to the real intereſts and honour of the crown itſelf, as it is 
odious to the people, and deſtructive of public liberty; it may 
contribute to keep a prime miniſter in his place contrary to 
the ſenſe of the wiſclt and beſt part of the community; it 
may contribute to keep the Eing himfelf unacquainted with 
his peoples wiſhes, but it cannot do the King or the State any 
ſervice. To maintain the contrary is to ſatirize his Majeſty's 
government; it is to inſinuate that his views and intereſts are 
to disjoined from thoſe of his people, that they cannot be ef- 
fectuated by the uninfluenced concurrence of honeſt men. It is 
far beneath the character of a great and an upright Monarch, 
to be ſuſpected of a deſire to carry any plans of government 
into execution in oppoſition to the ſeatiments of a free and 
enlightened parliament ; and the minilter who ſhould be baſe 
enough to adviſe him to adopt ſuch an arbitrary ſyſtem of 
government, or ſhould ſupply the corrupted means of carrying 
it on, would deſerve the execration of every man of integrity, 
and would, probably, ſooner or later, meet with the deſerved 
deteſtation of the prince himſelt. It is of ſuch men as theſe, 
there is no impropriety I hope in borrowing truth from tra- 
gedy, ſince Chryloſtom is ſaid to have ſlept with even an 
Arittophanes under his pillow ; it is of ſuch men as theſe the 
poct ſpeaks ; 


It is the curſe of Kings, to be attended 

By ſla ves that take their humours fer warrant ; 
And who, to be endeared to a King, 

Make no conſcience to deſiroy his honour, 


In a word, if there be any one meaſure more likely than another 
to preſerve pure and unblemilhed the huzoyr ot the crown; 
to ſecure its moſt valuable rights; to procure for it warm, 
bold, determined friends, who in the hour of danger would 
ſupport it at the hazard of their lives againſt foreign or do- 
meſtic inſult; I verily believe it to be, the eſtabliſhing, as 
much as poſſible, the independency of the ſeveral members of 
beth houſes of pazliament, 3 


T. YATES, Secretary. 
A 2 At 
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At a Meeting held at Holyland's Coffee-houſe in the Strand, on 
Friday, May 3oth 1783. 


Sir CECIL WRAY, Bart. (Preſident) in the Chair. 


Reſolved, | 
T HAT the following Letters, concerning a Reform in 
Parliament, be printed with the other tracts of this So- 
** OE: 
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«© The rage of war hath at length ſubſided, and Engliſh- 
men are left at leiſure to contemplate on the humiliating con- 
ditions which their long inattention to their own affairs, and 
their blind acquieſcence in the will of an ambitious miniſtry, 
and corrupt parliament, have at laſt reduced them to accept, 
Happy will it be for us, if, inſtead of ſinking under our ca- 
lamities, , or venting ineffectual curſes on the miniſters or 
commanders whom we perhaps juſtly conſider as, the authors 
of our-misfortunes, every conſiderate Engliſhman would turn 
his eyes, his wiſhes, his endeavours, to the attainment of the 
grand defideratum—a free and independent parliament—that 
no future miniſtry may be able, year after year, to lengthen 
out the horrid ſcene of civil deſolation in contradiction to the 
wiſhes of a large majority of the people, nor again, in con- 
tempt of our remonſtrances, hold out in their defence the cruel 
ſanction of a penſioned and perfidious ſenate. | 

Objects of the firſt magnirude will ſoon preſent themſelves 
for public' difcuſſion :——The diſbanding our armies, the re- 
form of our repreſentation, the abolition of penſions and 
ſinecure places, all theſe meaſures will again paſs in review 
before our worthy parliament, will again be ſupported by the 
Toundeſt reaſoning and incontrovertible arguments, and again 
{it is eaſy to foreſee) will fink under the weight of a dead and 
ſilent majority. For, if inconſiſtent with the private views of a 
miniſter and their own emoluments, what other iſſue can rea- 
ſonably be expected to the moſt ſalutary propoſal, if upwards 
of 200 members of the houſe of commons are known to be 
enliſted under the banner of corruption, regimented and paid, 
like Eexman Lanſquenets, to vote for or againſt their coun- 

try, as their officers ſhall dircct, and regarding nothing 10 
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little as the intereſt of the perſons who fent them there to act 
for the public good, and with whoſe money, ſcandalous to 
relate, they are thus bribed to betray it ! 

All the independent members of parliament, all the writers 
of any eminence on the Eugliſi conſtitution, a vaſt majority 
of the people at large, are unanimous in recommending this 
grand reformation. It is therefore hoped that the public, in 
all oppoſition which may ariſe to this ſalutary ſcheme, will 
rightly diſtinguiſh between that which is the conſequence of 
real conviction uninfuenced by private advantage, and the 
mean and ſelf- intereſted reſolves of certain corporate bodies, 
who ?, eager to maintain their excluſive privileges of voting, 
their unjuſt monopolies of general and public rights, have 
dared to brand, as dangerous and ſeditidus, the efforts of a 
people to correct notorious abuſes, and to prevent in future 
the avowed venality of their own repreſentatives. 

There are ſome people who plead for corruption, and main» 
tain that it is neceſſary for the miuiſtry to be ſecure of a ma- 
jority : © a miniſtry are no longer a miniſtry than they can 
carry their point.” What! right or wrong, is it neceſſary tor 
them to carry their point? Was this then the wiſdom of our 
anceſtors? Is this our boaſted conſtitution, the admiration 
and envy of ſurrounding nations? What is this but to juſtify 
arbitrary government, to take away all neceſſity for the ex+ 
iſtence of a houſe of commons, to render it a machine without 
any will of its own, an uſeleſs and moſt IRE appendage | 
to government? ? 

There is nothing clearer than that it is the general wiſh of 
the nation, that the ſalaries of public offices ſhould be much 
retrenched ; that the greateſt part, if not all, ot the finecure 
places ſhould be aboliſhed, and very confiderable reductions 
made in the penſion liſt. But what hope, what proſpect, 
have we, that this will be effected by our preſent repreſenta- 
tives, or that thoſe men among whom the greateſt part of the 
public ſpoils are divided, will be forward to enquire into 
public abuſes, or to promote thoſe plans of public reform, 
the firſt object of which will be to ſtrike off their penſion, and 
reduce them to the beggary they merit? 

What then remains to be done, but for every well - wiſher 
to his country to join heart and hand to promote a reform fo. 
deſirable; and if Mr. Pitt's bill for a more equal re preſenta · 
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tion, ſoon to be preſented, ſhould be loſt, as will probably be 
its fate,' to unite with zeal in affociations for that end. Let 
us not be slarmed at the thought of aſſociations, which are 
ſtrictly legal, and have many precedents to ſupport them. 
There was an aſſociation in King John's time to procure Magna 
Charta; another for the defence of Queen Elizabeth; another 
for the ſupport of the Proteſtant Religion, and the excluſion of 
the Duke of York; another in 1744, for the ſupport of pub- 
lic credit ; all of which'proved highly beneficial to this coun- 
try; and ſuch, there is no doubt but, this alſo will prove, if 
there is public virtue enough left amongſt us to put it in 
practice. | * 
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« ] received a moſt ſenſible pleaſure in peruſing the let- 
ter from a ſociety of Wiltſhire readers inſerted in the Bath 
Chronicle. I entirely coincide with them in ſentiment. 


Every meaſure ought to be adopted to obtain a radical cure 


for our great national calamity; their attention and abilities, 
J hope, will continue to be exerted to accompliſh this de- 
ſired end, this conſummation ſo devoutly to be wiſhed.” 
Every breaſt glowing with the bright flame of freedom ſhould 
ſtep forth, and endeavour to animate and arouſe his too indif- 
ferent countrymen ; fix their attention to that grand point; 
without which thcir political happineſs and boaſted privileges, 
as a free people, are extinct, -A Parliamentary Reform! the 
want of which, it may be clearly deduced, has been the cauſe 
of our laſt ſeven years misfortunes, and without which our 
darling liberty will no longer dwell among us; but, bidding 
adieu to the European clime, and this her favoured laſt re- 
treat, wing her flight to a more propitious ſhore acroſs the 
Atlantic. 

With the diffidence of inadequate ability, I ſubmic my 
ſentiments :— | | 

It is neceſſary to define the deſcription of men to whom this 
is more particularly addreſſed ; I is to every man conſcious 
that he ought to be repreſented, yet feels he is not. It there 
are half a-million of men in the kingdom fully anſwering this 
deſcription, who contribute, by paying every tax, to the ſup- 
port of goverament, and perſonally or by proxy to its defence; 
if they feel they have no aſſent to give in acts of national le- 
pillature, by which themſelves are bound, while a tcath .* 
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of their numbers more than half fill the houſe of commons, 
it is no unreaſonable requiſition to demand, that heir voice 
ſhould alſo be heard in the national aſſembly. 

A ſummary reviſion of the original inſtitution of parliament 
will beſt elucidate, and point out the defects in the preſent 
ſtate of repreſentation, 

Parliament is but an abridgment of the whole body of the 
people (who, too multitudinous an aſſembly in the aggregate 
to debate themſelves with preciſion, do it by attorney) from 
whom originates every principle of power in the conſtitution, 
delegated, but never alienated ; in whom is the inherent right 
individually to aſſent (by their repreſentatives) to laws framed 
for the general good; but in whom is equally the indefeaſible 
right to reject, and abrogate, any nefarious act that may have 
been ſurreptitiouſly foiſted upon them: Such was the ſep- 
tennial bill, ſolely an act of the attorney, without the conſent 
of the principal. 

The King formerly, when he had occaſion to conſult his 
people, convened them by the titles of knights, citizens, and 
burgeſſes; theſe in the origin of parliament were elected for 
the temporary occaſion ; when that ceaſed, they were diſ- 
ſolved of courſe, and a repetition of the aſſembly produced a 
re · election. The knights repreſenting counties were moſt re- 
ſpectable, and returned by what was antiently called the 
yeomanry of England: a denomination of men, the hardy 
features of whole character were, inflexibility to the domeſtic 
tyrant, and ſtubborn, invincible courage to the foreign foe; 
alike the internal ſupport, and external deſence of their coun- 
try. "Twas they (like Cincinnatus), warriors from the 
plough, ſought the fields of Creſſy and Agincourt; "twas 
they, headed by the barons, their friends and coadjutors (not 
their maſters) compelled from tyranny that charter, and thoſe 
privileges, their degenerate deſcendants enjoy, and with a 
ſpirit they boaſt of without daring to emulate. Hoſpitality 
then dwelt in the habitation of the Engliſh baron; the ſer- 
vile contaminating air of a court had not found its way into 
his antiquated manſion, vor tinged the manners of his friend- 
ly adherents: conſcious independence gave them a firmneſs 
ot liep on their native patrimony, their ſelt-cultivated acres z 
_e an erectneſs of mien that dared look every thing in the 

ace. 

To this claſs of our virtuous anceſtors, we owe the eſta- 
bliſhment of our invaluable conſtita ion. Dimioiſhed con- 
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feſſedly as is this eftimdble race of men from various dedu- 
eible cauſes, yet to their deſcendants, the preſent freeholders, 
are we ſtill indebted, in the preſent independent country 
members, for all that we retain of it; they are the principal 
bulwark between prince and people, the ſheet-anchor by 
which holds the only /imited monarchy in Europe: 

The citizens were returned 'by the metropolis and capitals 
of counties; and the burgeſſes by ſmaller towns at that time 
of conſequence, and remarkable for population. 

Theſe were all, in the original inſtitution, the real r 
ſentatives of the people, appointed by them to the taft of 
duty, and not with ſiniſter fallaciouſneſs ſolicited by the 
candidate as an honour. Independent men the law of parlia- 
ment preſuppoſed them, from the qualification required: 
always reſident, they poſſeſſed local knowledge, native affer- 
tion; ever active and attentive to the conſtituent intereſt ; 
unbiaſſed, incorrupt, their only object was the good of their 
country, which they ſaw through its trueſt medium ; their 
debates were ſhort (truth is ſeldom an abſtruſe point); no 
tongue was then intereſted to make the . worſe appear the 
« better reaſon ;” their reſolves were unanimous, and al- 
ways decilive. | 

I will not ſay the conſtitution has deviated from its primi- 
tive principle, but it is certain the flow ſtream of time has 
removed us from the ground on which repreſentation firſt ſtood, 
Agriculture was formerly almoſt the ſole ſource of riches in 
this country, but long ſince the original formation of our 
conſtitution, the diſcovery of new worlds, a wonderfully ex- 
tended commerce, increaſed manufactures, but above all the 
immenſe funded national debt, have created a property then 
unthought of; which it will hardly be denied is not now 
adequately repreſented in the ſtate, The freeholders are, 
and ever muſt be, the moſt reſpectable body of electors in the 
kingdom; but their due weight in the political ſcale is ſub- 
verted by the venal boroughs ; the extermination of which 
ought to be the ardent wiſh of every true lover of his 
country, 

In ſupport of the landed property, and as an auxiliary to 
its independent intereſt, be it obſerved, that the citizens re- 
preſenting capitals of counties, are {with a very few exceptions) 
returned by a corporate body of from ten to fifty, to the ex- 
cluſion perhaps of two or three thouſand fellow citizens, 
Houſholders, amenable to every tax, equally adequate from 
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education and from property, have a right to judge of the 
fitneſs or unfitneſs of their repreſentatives ; men bred to pro- 
feſſions; men living upon acquired fortunes, but veſted in 
ſecurities deemed by them more eligible than landed property ; 
manufacturers, and artizans of various denominations, with 
moſt populous appendages. Added to theſe, the immenſe 
number of men and families employed in the long detail of 
internal commerce; amongſt whom frequently are many free- 
holders of diſtant counties, accidentally tranſplanted, from 
whoſe undiſtinguiſbed virtue it is not to be expected they 
ſhould travel a hundred miles at individual expence to give 
conſciencious ſuffrage : No! where permanently and ſubſtan- 
tially fixed, there they ought to have a local conſequence, 
Theſe form the bulk of inhabitants in cities and large towns, 
employing in trade probably from 5ool. to 50001. who, 
while they are ſedulouſly applying to acquire fortunes for 
their families, are, in conjunction with the landed property, 
the great ſupport of the ſtate, For were every unrepreſented 
man of the above deſcription to refuſe paying the taxes, it 
would make a horrid chaſm in the public finances. Who pay 
the taxes? Not the great only, their numbers are inefficient ; 
not the cottager, inability is a precluſion : They fall then on 
the middiing claſs, whoſe numbers and property effectually 
ſinew the hands of government. For let taxation, Proteus- 
like, aſſume what ſhape he will, aſſeſſments of land, duties 
on foreign imports, or internal exciſe, the burthen ultimately 
falls on the conſumer. To this deſcription of men princt- 
pally this letter is addreſſed, who being conſcious that they 
cught to be repreſented, yet feel they are nat. | 

The burgeſſes remain to be mentioned. Burgage tenures 
have often been emphatically called the rotten part of our 
conſtitution; indeed the data is never denied: ſubverſive. nat 
only ot what they were originally intended ro ſupport, but in 
the mode of election ſubverſive allo in the molt flagitious de- 
gree of morality, The ſnocking detail is not now deſigned, 
but only to conſider the numbers which form the body of 
reputed electors. Let any one caſt his eye on the map of 
England, from the North Foreland in Kent, to the Land's 
End in Cornwall, and obferve the number of boroughs that 
ſend members to parliament; from the Cinque Ports ; from 
places that exiſt no longer but in name; from others ſo in- 
ſignificant and inconſiderable, that the united conſequence of 
forty of them docs not amount to halt of that of three (at 
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pre ent unrepreſented) manufacturing towns; and yet, even 
here, in many places not a fourth, in others not a twentieth 
part of the inhabitants are permitted to vote; and in ſome, 
incredible to relate ! hardly one, but honorary burgeſſes re- 
turn the members, that never ſaw the place in their lives be- 
fore they came there to give their vote. Yet has corruption 
dared to aſſert it ſacrilege to touch this venerable fabric! 

The ſingle intent of this letter is to place in one point of 
view, the numbers that ſend members to parliament, and the 
numbers that do not. Setting aſide the counties and great 
independent towns, and conſidering only the corporate bo- 
dies, and garbled boroughs, where the voters are contracted, 
nothing near ſo many as fifty thouſand ſuffrages return half 
the Engliſh members of the houſe of commons ; while there 
are more than five hundred thouſand feilow-citizens, people of 
property, equally eligible, that have not a voice to return one. 

It would be an abuſe of argument, to adduce one from the 
premiſes : the only wonder is, how the uſurpation has con- 
tinued ſo long. The remedy is in the power of the people; 
they have only to demand with firmneſs, what muſt be 
granted, not as a matter of courteſy, but right. There is no 
power in the conſtitution to deprive an Engliſhman of his 
unforfeited franchiſe, nor to withhold it, legally demanded. 
The epithet of virtual repreſentation has done miſchief enough 
in the caſe of the Colonies ; it is nonſenſe and inſolence to uſe 
it. Put the cafe ſtrongly : ——Should the firſt eſtate in the 
conſtitution deſtroy the privileges of the preſent electors, and, 
inſtead of appealing to their approbation, appoint repreſenta- 
tives for counties as he does ſheriffs (the caſe is only more 
new, not more unjuſt) would they deem themſelves repre- 
ſented, and ſubmit to the innovation ? No; they would find 
a remedy in reſiſtance.” 
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In my laſt I made an humble atewpr to dere the 
groſs inequality, and conſequent injuſtice, in the preſent ſtate 
of parliamentary repreſentation; the point is moſt amply ac- 
compliſhed by the Duke of Richmond, who, in his letter to 
the high ſheriif of the county of Suſlex, calculates, that 
All the eleCtors in Great Britain do not amount to one ſixth 
part of the whole people, and a ſtillgreater inequality ſubſiſts 
in the elections made by that ſixth part; for one ſeventh part 
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ofthem ele& a majority, ſo that one forty- ſeventh part of the 
nation diſpoſe of the property of the whole, and have their 
lives and liberties at command. And this forty- ſecond part, 
far from conſiſting of the moſt opulent part of the kingdom, 
is compoſed of the ſmall boroughs, moſt of which are become 
either the private property of individuals, or are notoriouſly 
ſold to the beſt bidder; ſo that the counties and great cities 
are, in fact, as well as the great maſs of the people, ſwal- 
lowed up in this ſyſtem of corruption.” 

Another calculation inſtances, in a ſtriking point of view, 
where twelve electors (the whole number of ſix boroughs) 
return twelve members ;—as many as fix opulent counties, 
and three times as many as the city of London. 

A multitude of other defects, of ſhameful notoriety, might 
be enumerated, but too voluminous for newſpaper inſertion. 

It theſe facts are eſtabliſhed (and the proofs are too incon- 
trovertible) if it be admitted that the houſe of commons ought 
to be a real repreſentation of the people, will the moſt intereſt- 
ed abettors of corruption have the effrontery to aſſert, that 
the preſent is ſo? and dare to brand as facrilegious, that 
hand that ſhould attempt to ſupport this mouldering ruin, this 
venerable, but decayed, fabric ? | 

Corruption, the chief engine of deſpotiſm (intereſted to 
ſupport itſelt) is ever on the watch to curtail the natural and 
equal right of mankind. Corruption loves the few, loves 
concealment, always has an arcana, which too many vulgar 
eyes would profane: hence the cheriſhed maxim, that the 
electors cannot be too circumſcribed ; though now only a 
forty-ſecond part of the people return a majority, they ſome- 
times give too much trouble; if only one in a thouſand voted, 
it would be full enough; virtual repreſentation (that convenient 
epithet) would comprehend them all; and as for any con- 
troul the repreſented may idly pretend to have over the repre- 
ſentor, it is the higheſt piece of impertinence to think of it; 
what a man has bought, that he has ſurely a right to ſell. 

The arguments uſed by the abettors of this ſyſtem are 
equally cogent with the goodneſs of their cauſe: the elegant, 
ready cut and dry phraſe yclep'd © botching the conſtitution,” 
is ever in their mouths ; but this objection, it is hoped, will 
be totally obviated by not a partial, but a reform on the 
broadeſt baſis, where every man, who with his perſon and 
property ſupports and defends the ſtate, ſhall be reſtored to 


his inherent right, to his primeval privilege, It comes home 
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to every man's conviction, nay to his confeſſion, that it eught 
to be ſo; and the only objection to the attempt is, the deſpair 
of ever attaining ſo great, fo deſirable an end. 

It is alledged, that annual or frequent elections would be 
productive of much drunkenneſs and riot: this at firſt ſight 
appears plauſible, arguing from preſent woeful experience; 
but a moment's conſideration will diſcover, that corruption 
herſelf will invalidate that plea; for take away conſequence, 
patronage, emoluments, from a ſeat in parliament, and the 
candidate will not pay the price of making an eleQor drunk 
for his ſuffrage. (Who with earneſtneſs, were it elective, 
would ſolicit the honour of being ſheriff? Yet is the office of 
great truſt, highly, and—what men covet— locally honour- 
able.) Seventy annual elections (if the deſired reform takes 
place) will not then produce ſo much diſorder as a ſingle ſep- 
tennial one now ; the cauſe removed, the effect will ceaſe *. 

A molt inſolent propoſition is advanced, that individuals 
poſſeſſing boroughs will be injured in their property. Heavens ! 
are we propertied? Are Engliſhmen to be diſpoſed of like 
the vaſſals of a Poliſh diſtrict ? the appropriated cattle of the 
ſoil? The ſpirit of a Bricon ſpurns indignant at the idea! 
Whence originated this right? How grew it? Is it not an 
act of attorney, pleading the unjuſt demand of his principal? 
There certainly was no original property in boroughs, nor 
does the long dormant claim of the rightful owner argue any 
preſcriptive right in the poſſeſſor, or in the ſmalleſt degree in- 
validate his indefeaſible right to reaſſume. 

Innovations in the conſtitution are faid to be dangerous, 
eſpecially as it is not known to what extent they may go : 
this is the moſt general, and would be the moſt forcible, ar- 
gument, if founded in fact. We have heard this language 
held by men whoſe veracity we ſubſcribe to, aud whoſe cha- 
rafters we revcre; but if they, from a partial bias, ſee this 
object through a falſe medium, let not a reſpect for their 
opinions miſlead, or cauſe us to neglect the duty we owe our- 
ſelves. It is not in ſtates, or great bodies of men, where they 
form a common opinion, and act in a corporate capacity, that 
the ſame ipring and principles are to be found as actuate in- 
dividuals,—Fricndſhip and generoſity, the fine feelings of the 


* Tf pure is the ſpring from the fountain, 
As purely the river will flow; 
If muddy the ſtream from the mountain, 
It poiſons the valley below, | 
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heart, may influence the latter to prefer the good of a beloved 
object to itſelf ; but where the collective body ſpeaks, intereſt 
alone governs : therefore the opinions of men of this deſcrip- 
tion, however in other reſpects unexceptionable, are to be re- 
ceived with a latitude, becauſe the intereſt warps the judg- 
ment, Were I a member of a corporate body, I ſhould moſt 
certainly think no perſon more competent to decifion, than 
myſelf and brethren, and deem it injurious to have my privi- 
leges leſſened ; not in the ſmalleſt degree glancing an eye to 
the excluding monopoly that deſtroys the equal rights of my 
fellow-citizens. It is the intereſt of corrupting miniſters, cor- 
rupting boroughs, and corporate bodies with excluſive privi- 
leges, to ſupport the preſent ſyſtem; but it is the intereſt 
of the community at large to emancipate themſelves ; there- 
fore it is no innovation in the conſtitution for the people to 
deſire equal repreſentation ; it is reverting to its original 
principles; from which, led by the hand of corruption, it has 
deviated ;. nor can there be any danger in the endeavours to 
reſtore it, becauſe it can go no farther than its proper level, 
univerſal and co-equal right. 

Two centuries ago, many of the (preſent) obnoxious bo- 
roughs poſſeſſed local conſequence, which the hand of time 
has now transferred to other places. Is it innovation in the 
conſtitution to require that repreſentation ſhould follow popu- 
lation and property? And is it not contradictory to common 
ſenſe to inſiſt it ſhall be fixed to an obſolete deſert ? Suppoſe 
a town, conſiſting of a thouſand houſes, ſhould be ſo far 
burned down, and deſtroyed, as to leave only one houſe ſtand- 
ing, and the inhabitants ſhould prefer a ſcite to rebuild their 
town a mile removed from the original ſpot; would it not be 
in the higheit degree abiurd and unjuit, if the right of repre- 
ſentation thould be judged to remain with the ſingle houſe, 
and not remove with the inhabitants ? 

Super-added to theſe reaſons for a parliamentary reform, be 
the grand one adduced. Corruption had not then contrived 
to ſow the ſeeds of a ſeparate intereit between couſtituent and 
repreſentative; then kingly prerogative was the common 
enemy, of which the people were always jealous, and to op- 
pole which their repreſentatives, with v2divided opinion, were 
always united in a firm phalanx : then the delegated ſuffrages 
of the people formed the third, diſtinct, uncorruprted, eſtate 
of the kingdom ; and as the conſtitution then ſtood, it was 
rightly judged, the powers lodged in their hands could not 
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be too extenſive ; but the complexion of the times is changed. 
We have now more to apprehend from the domeſtic aſſaſſin, 
fly inſidious privilege, than even from the hoſtile attacks of 
the open foe prerogative. It was a known apophthegm of 
the great Lord Treaſurer Burleigh, ©* that England could never 
be ruined but by-parliament.” This ſaying, the reſult ot pro- 
found wiſdom, and ſurely dictated by a ſpirit of prophecy, is 
nearly accompliſhed in our times : and if the reform does not 
take place, Engliſhmen may bid adieu to their liberties, for 
the fraudulent mining arts of corruption will moſt aſſuredly 
effectuate by ſap, what tyranny could never carry by ſtorm. 


T. YATES, Sec, 


At a Meeting held at Holyland's Coffee-houſe in the Strand, on 
Friday, July 4th 1783. 
Dr. JEBB (Vice-Preſident) in the Chair, 


Reſolved, 


THAT the following Letter from Capel Lofft, Eſq. to 
Mr. Yates be entered in the books of this Society, and 
Publiſhed in the news- papers. 


. Troſton Hall, 30 May 1783. 

% have received your encloſure, containing the Dialogue 
between the Scholar and the Peaſant, with the reſolves of 
the Society concerning it; who, I think, have acted, as became 
them in publiſhing what has been done by them to promote the 
diſtribution of that conſtitutional and uſeful ſummary of the 
principles of government familiarly illuſtrated. When I firſt 
received it, convinced of the juſtneſs and utility of the ſenti- 
ments, and ſtruck with the clear and ingenious mode of con- 
veying them, I ſent it to the editor of one of our beſt county 
papers, deſiring it might be inſerted ; which it accordingly 
was. I have diſtributed a conſiderable number, and have 
found the doctrine and its illuſtration much and generally ap- 
proved. If more of the ſecond edition ſhould be intruſted to 
my diſpoſal, together with the other tracts mentioned in my 
former letter, I ſhall not fail to circulate them. The ſub- 
ſtance of the Dialogue, which I have ſcrutinized and repeat- 
edly reconſidered, appears no more than an aſſertion of the 
right of the people to agree to laws by a free and equal choice 
of repreſentatives, where they judge it impracticable to con- 
vene 
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vene perſonally for that purpoſe ; and the right of reſiſting, 
ſhould government oppoſe force to juſtice. Points which, 


could they be made doubtful, the idea of a Society for Conſti- 
tutional Information would be weak indeed. Since it could not 
(this being ſuppoſed) be proved, that the people had any rights 
of which to be informed, and it would be very evident, that 
what may not be defended is poſſeſſed in vain; ſo that to be 
convinced of its exiſtence and value would only be an aggra- 
vation of wretchedneſs. Once indeed there was a time of 
diſgrace, in which a declaration was preſcribed by a& of 
parliament, ſubjecting all to the mercy of the crown, by re- 
quiring the ſubje& of this immemorially free nation to de- 
clare, that it was not lawful, upon any pretence whatever, to 
take arms againſt the King“: and whereby the conſcience 
was farther violated, by enjoining an abhorrence to be de- 
clared of the doctrine of contending for the conſtitutional 
rights of the kingdom, againſt (if neceſſity ſhould require) 
the perſon wearing the crown; but departing from thoſe 
rights: which conduct, juſtified by reaſon, and exemplified 
in ſo many illuſtrious inſtances, is qualified by the title of 
* that traiterous polition of taking arms by his (the King's) 
authority againſt his perſon, or againſt thoſe that are com- 
miſſioned by him.“ This declaration is deſervedly repealed 
by the 1 W. & M. chap. 8. And in the year following, 
what was negatively eſtabliſhed, by taking away the unjuſt 
obſtacle of the declaration, was affirmatively pronounced by 
the bill of rights, in the clauſe, providing, that the ſub'eRs 
which are proteſtants may have arms for their defence, ſuit- 
able to their condition, and as allowed by law. A right not 
only allowed, but a duty, of which the body of the people 
are reminded by ſeveral of our antient laws; being the only 
public defence before ſtanding armies were introduced, and 
our militia moulded into an eſtabliſhment of too near re- 
ſemblance to that engine of defpotiſm. We are Engliſhmen ; 
and have not conferred on our Kings or Parliaments all our 
right and power, as the Roman Emperors pretended the de- 
generate ſons of that great republic had transferred theirs to 
them : yet even there, a Trajan was not wanting, who recog- 
nized a right, which no forms, no conceſſions can abrogate, 
by annexing to the vows for the continuance of his health and 
empire the condition, * if he governed well and to the good 
of the community ;* and by delivering to the captain ot the 
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Prxtorian Band the ſword,” with this admonition, * For, or 
againſt me, as I deſerve.” 
Iam, SIR, 
Your obedient ſervant, 


CAPEL LOFFT, 
To Mr. Tyomas YATES, , | 
Secretary to the Conſtitutional Society, 


Reſo!ved, 


THAI the following Letter from Capel Lofft, Eſq. ta 
| Mr. Yates, containing an Extract from The Legiſlative 
Rights of the Commonalty vindicated, by Major Cartwright, 
be entered in the books ot this Society, and publiſhed in the 
news-papers. 
«SIR, . Trofion Hall, June 23, 1783. 

The following Extract from The Legiſlative Rights of 
the Commonalty vindicated,” by Major Cartwright, I think 
is not among the extracts hitherto publiſhed by the Society. 
It appears ſeaſonable, to the removal of a fallacious objec- 
tion, the more dangerous becauſe founded on the appear- 
ance of a zeal for the rights of freedom. And at the ſame time 
that it proves how much that zeal is miſtaken in its object, it 
points to us the dreadful amputation which our cleCtive rights 
are really condemned to ſuffer by thoſe who would contine 
them within the narrow and partial limits to which they have 
been unconſtitutionally and againſt firſt principles of right re- 
ſtricted. 

After ſtating the well-known objection of Junius, againſt 
amputating thoſe rotten parts of the conſtitution, the petty 
boroughs—that, granting the right, the limics which mult di- 
rect the execution of it, cannot be ſatisfactorily or juilly aſcer- 
tained, this excellent aſſertor of our only conſtitutional ſecu- 
rity, free, equal, and univerſal ſuffrage annually exerciſed, 
replies, © In aniwer to his query concerning which are the 
* rotten parts propoſed to be amputated, I wonld, with much 
deference, take leave to remark, that this alluſion (as is too 
common with the language of alluſion) does not furniſh us 
with a correct idea of the nature of the caſe, The diſeaſe 
is not ſo much a partial gangrene as a general taint, The 
rottenneſs in the members is but a ſymptom of the cor- 
ruption in the blood: purify this and that will diſappear. 
Life may, indecd, be ſaved by amputation, when that cruel 
remedy becomes neceſſary : but amputation is itſelf a partial 
© death; and at beſt it leaves us but the remains of a maimed 
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and mutilated body. For a bad habit of body then we muſt 
not have recourſe to the knife, but to medicine and regimen. 
Now, I make no ſcruple to aſſert, that juſt ſo much of 
our mode of eleCting as operates to the excluſion of any in- 
dividual man from giving his vote, and juſt ſo much as we 
exceed the duration of one year in the length of our parlia- 
ments, is defective and unfair; and therefore ought to be 
altered. The numbers who now elect with reſpect to thoſe 
excluded (admitting the firſt to be 214,000, and the whole 
number intitled to be 1,500,000) are in proportion of one 
to ſeven: and the ſame proportion there is again between 
a ſeptennial and an annual parliament. If therefore we ac- 
count the ſum total of the liberty we enjoy to be equal to 
forty-nine, then by the inequality of repreſentation it is 
brought down as low as ſeven, and by the impoſition of a 
ſeptennial parliament it is finally reduced to ov. So that 
we may ſay, with preciſion, that the rottenneſs extends to 
forty-eight parts in forty-nine. In other words, your liber- 
ties, Britons, are gone [in this proportion] . . . . A free 
ſlate is an iſland encircled by a ſea of tyranny, of a level 
that overhangs its ſurface, and which is only prevented from 
ruſhing in upon it on every ſide, by thoſe equal and juſt laws 
which conſtitute the dike of its defence. Such were once 
the laws of this country; and they bad defiance to inunda- 
tion. But I have proved, that the iniquitous ſtatute of diſ- 
franchiſement and the no leſs iniquitous ſeptennial act have 
left us only one part in forty-nine of that defence remain- 
ing; and, conſequently, that it is an abuſe of words to call 
ourſelves any longer a free people. 

* 'Tis no anſwer to me to fay, that we have not yet a 
baſtile and lettres de cachet; that we are not yet draughted 
by poll, and converted into machines and inftruments of 
deſpotiſm ; thit teeth money hath not yet been demanded 
of us ; that our courts of juſtice are not yer become courts 
of inquiſition, nor relapſed into ſtar-chambers ; that the 
three branches of the legiſlature are not yet become one in 
form, whatever they may be in effect. For all theſe favour- 
able circumſtances will quickly and neceſſarily melt away, ſo 
long as there is no power left in the hands of the people for 
the defence of their liberty: tyrannical doctrines and prac- 
tices will rapidly and neceſſarily grow in the conltitution, 
where their accurſed ſeeds are already ſcattered, and the 
Vol. II. C * fat 
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fat dunghills of corruption are even now forcing them into 
© vegetation.” 

Thus far this ſolid, perſpicuous, energetic author, juſtly 
reputed one of the moſt rational and animated advocates of 
freedom ſince the days of Locke. A mighty oak, with al- 
molt its whole extent of branches blaſted and leafleſs, the few 
barren ſhoots remaining overhung by ſome of their weakeſt 
fellow twigs, gilt and decorated with deſtructive ornaments, 
inſtead of the ſimple beauties of health and uncorrupted ver- 
dure, might be ſomething like an image of our preſent ſtate. 
There is hope of the tree, however, while life remains at 
the root. Now the root of freedom is immortal : and the 
revival of a nation to liberty is certain, when they have the 

| ſpirit to examine into the abuſes that enſlave them, to ſee their 
U rights, and to claim that reſtitution, which, whenever they 
agree in demanding, nothing can with-hold from them. 
I am, dear Sir, 
Your obliged and obedient ſervant, 
CAPEL LOFFT. 


To Mr. ThHowMas YaTEs, 
Secretary to the Conſtitutional Society, 


Reſvlved, 


THAT the following Letter, received from Capel Lofft, 
Eſq. the 2oth of June laſt, containing Extracts from 
Grey's Debates, vol. x. be entered in the books of this So- 


. ciety, and publiſhed in the news- papers. 
! & Dear SIR, 


|; © In reading the Gentleman's Magazine for March 1745, 
5 the arguments of Lord Cheſterfield, and others, againſt the 
|4 Law of Forfeitures, ſtriking me, as very able and exceedingly _ 
well delivered, I rambled farther and looked into the Ab- - 
{ ſtra& of the Contents of Anchitel Grey's Debates ; where ſee- 


ing the head of Frequent Parliaments, I referred to the vo- 
lume itſelf; trom which I have extracted the underwritten. 


J GREY'S DEBATES, VOI. X. 


Sat. Jan. 28, 1692, 

On the firſt reading of a bill from the lords, for the fre- 
quent calling and meeting of parliaments. 

Mr. Pelham. I am ſorry to ſce gentlemen offended at a 
bill of ſo good a title and intent. The objections have been 
threc—That it comes from the lords — That it will hazard 
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the government — That it is unſeaſonable. As to the firſt, I 
take the lords to be concerned to do ſome ſuch thing, becauſe 
they rejected a bill from this houſe much to this purpoſe. As 
to the ſecond, nothing of this kind can hazard the government, 
from the people of England. A preſent member of this houſe, 
a member alſo of the penſioner parliament, told me, that he, 
by order, paid penſions to thirty members of that houſe. 
The like, by long ſitting, may be done again. As to the 
third, the bill can never be more ſeaſonable than when we 
give ſo much money. Page 301. 

Mr. Hutchinſon. I think we, by negligence and late at- 
tendance, ſeem weary of our own ſitting. 

Mr. Herbert. I had rather have a ſtanding army than a 
ſtanding parliament. [He might have added, the alternative 
is but ideal: for wherever the laſt is, you may be ſure of the 
other. Remark by the Extracter. | 

Mr. Bowyer of Southwark. The two greateſt miſchiefs to 
this kingdom are, either to have no parliaments or to have 
long parliaments, Tha, bill of rights would have * frequent 
parliaments,” in the plural number, Such a bill would make 
men not ſpend money to be elected. P. 301—2. 

Mr. Harley. Annual parliaments have been enacted by ſe- 
veral ſtatutes. It is no entrenching on the prerogative, but 
is for the honour of the king. A STANDING PARLIAMENT 
CAN NEVER BE A TRUE REPRESENTATIVE. Men are 
much altered after being ſome time here, and are not the ſame 
men as ſent up. P. 302, 

Sir Thomas Clarges. I ſhould be unworthy to ſit here, if 
did not give teſtimony to this bill. The language of this 
bill is the ſame with the antient former laws for annual par- 
liaments. 

Mr Foley. It is neceſſary for us to have frequent parlia- 
ments, and to take care alſo that parliaments be not corrupted, 
which frequent aud freſh are leſs [ubject to. 

Sir Chriſtopher Mulgrave. Since formerly laws made for 
this purpoſe have been evaded, it is fit now that ſuch laws 
ſnould be explained, I have ever found long parliaments un- 
gratetul to the people. The reaſon to perpetuate ourſelves is ' 
of no great benefit ; but, on the other fide, let your neigh- 
bours come in, and thoſe we repreſent be at liberty to be ſerved 
better. I think, long ſitting of parliaments not for the King's 
intereſt, This parliament hath either had adjournments or 


ſhort prorogations; by which means, by reaſon of privileges, 
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the people can not have their rights. By this we ſhall ſhew 
that we are not lovers of ourſelves. [Meaning, more than of 
juſtice, the conſtitution, and our country, Remark by the 
Extracter. J 

Col. Granville. I think this bill takes care of our antient 
conſtitution, and doth not innovate. When parliaments ſit 
long, many will ſpend money to come in. I hope gentlemen 
will not be againſt looking their country in the face, when here 
diſcharged. P. 304. 

Mr. Hopkins. Our anceſtors always aimed at this, as ap- 
pears by ſeveral antient laws. When men continue here long, 
they alter. They come up hither free men, but are here 
made bond men. If to be elected be an honour, let neigh- 
bours ſhare ; if a burden, ſo likewiſe. | 

On the ſecond reading, Febr. 10. Frequent parliaments 
will be much better, and the miniſtry alſo will be thereby 
much better. P. 306. 

Mr. Howe. The argument of prerogative and the advan- 
tage we ſhall give our enemies by this bill are words we make 
uſe of for our own ſakes. It is ſaid, it will weaken our alli- 
ances. It is unreaſonable but we ſhould have ſome good 
laws for ourſelves, and not reſpect alliances in neglect of our- 
ſelves. [He might have added, Nor expect the faith of our 
treaties and the benefit of our alliance will be eſteemed the 
higher by other ſtates, in proportion as we reſign ourſelves to 
ſervility and corruption. Extracter.] Lord Coke ſays, Be- 
fore the Conqueſt a parliament was held twice a year, and in 
Edward IIId's time once a year“; and this to redreſs grie- 
vances, which every day happen. 

Mr. Brockman. I wonder this ſhould be thought to in- 
trench on the prerogative. It is better for the King to rely on 
his people than on the miniſiry; not excepting the preſent mi- 
niſtry. | 

Mr. Goodwin Wharton. I believe the bill not deſigned ill 
by the lords. I believe they thought not ill of this houſe; 
for only a good houſe will conſent to ſuch a bill. 

Mr. Hungerford. The triennial act intended a new parlia- 
ment every year ; not a triennial ſitting. 

Col. Titus. Manna when it fell was ſweet as honey; but, 
if kept, bred worms. 


And oftener when need was, Extracter. + So in the printed copy. 
Bill 
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Bill paſſed 200 to 161. [LRejected by a very invidious ex- 

ertion of the negative claimed by the crown. Extracter.] 
Mond. Dec. 18, 1693. 

In a grand committee on an ingroſſed bill from the lords, 
for the frequent calling and meeting of parliaments. 

Sir Chriſtopher Muſgrave. I think we have a juſt right to 
annual parliaments. 

Sir Chriſtopher Muſgrave, on the third reading. 

There is nothing ſo much for our conſtitution as frequent 
parliaments. 

Sir John Thompſon. Every body is tender of the prero- 
gative; and, I hope, we are too of our liberties. 

Col. Titus. It is no objection, that this bill came from the 
lords. As for the diſobligation to the people, good parlia- 
ments they deſire, and I never ſaw long parliaments good 
ones. A picture, new drawn, may be like the perſon it repre- 
ſents ; but in time the colours will fade, and it fo alters from 
itſelf, that no man can know what it repreſents. If we 
would have a picture like, it muſt be new drawn, Page 

2— Nag 
8 extracts furniſh us with teſtimonies of the right, 
expedience, and neceſſity of frequent parliaments ; from mem- 
bers themſelves, ſpeaking againſt their own obvious and moſt 
ſeducing intereſts. It alſo appears, that holding of parlia- 
ments was properly and conſtitutionally underſtood at that 
time, by ſeveral members at leaſt, to mean ſeſſionally elected 
. parliaments, With the utmolt eſteem, 


I am, dear SIR, Os 
Your affectionate and moſt obliged friend, 
CAPEL LOFFT. 


To EDwARD BRIDGEN, Eſq. 
Treaſurer of the Conſtitutional Society. 


At a Meeting held at Holyland's Coffee-houſe in the Strand, on 
Friday, July 18, 1783. 


Dr. JEBB (Vice-Preſident) in the Chair. 


Reſolved, 


r the following Addreſs to the Merchants, Manufac- 
turers, and other Inhabitants of Leeds, Wakefield, Hali- 

fax, Mancheſter, Birmingham, Sheffield, Rotherham, — 
Other 
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other unrepreſented Towns, be entered in the books of this 
Society, and publiſhed in the news- papers. 


“% Friends and Countrymen, 

Permit me, with the affection that every man ought to 
bear towards his fellow-citizens, and with the anxiety that 
every citizen onght to feel for his country, to ſubmit to your 
conlideration the following reaſons, why, in my humble opi- 
nion, the reform of Parliament, no in agitation, ought not 
to be regarded by you with indifference : | 

1. Being ſubje& to the legiſlation Bf perſons whom other 
men have placed over you, it is evident that you are denied 
that which is the birth-right of every Enghſhman, and with- 


out which he is not a free man, viz. a ſhare in tne making 


of thoſe laws which have power oyer your properties, your 
families, your lives, and liberties, 

2. Being very deeply intereſted in trade, not only at home, 
but in all parts of the world, you opght to have in Parli: - 
ment deputies well informed on the ſubject of commerce in 
all its branches, but more particularly acquainted with that 
which you in an eſpecial manner commit to their guardianſhip, 
as your immediate repreſentatives. It is not otherwiſe poſſible 
that your intereſts ſhould be properly attended to. 

3- Should you not join the public-ſpirited towns and coun- 
ties who have petitioned for a reform in the national repre- 
ſentation, there is reaſon to apprehend that it will be but very 
imperfectly amended, And if the amendment fall any thing 
ſhort of making Parliament independent of the Crown, per- 
haps the only difference we may find, may be, that it may 
henceforth coſt the nation more to purchaſe majorities for the 
Miniſter, than it has hitherto done; for, if corruption, in- 
ſtead of being made impoſſible, be only rendered /mewheat 
mare troubleſome, the additional trouble as well as the addi- 
tional value of votes muſt be paid ior. 

4. It is a truth known to you all, that a country which 
once loſes its liberty, muſt ſhortly loſe its trade alſo. Thus, 
on commercial principles themſclees, you are bound to con- 
tribute your ſhare towards the reform of Parliament, although 
it ſhould be attended with ſome coſt and labour. The fruits 
of your induſtry will prove to your children but a poor in- 
heritance, if not accompanied with freedom. 

5. So long as a majority of the Houſe of Commons hall 


cyntinue to be appointed by a number of borough electors 
not 
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not exceeding /eren thouſand, as now is the cafe; ſo long will 
bribery govern borough elections, corruption be the charac- 
teriſtic of Parliament, and an oppreſſive taxation be the lot 
of the people. 

6. If the preſent inequality of repreſentation and length of 
Parliaments be the cauſes of parliamentary corruption, as 
they undoubtedly are, we muſt remove the cauſes before the 
effect will ceaſe. 

7. By a corrupt Parliament is meant, that which, inſtead 
of being a ſhield againſt unneceſſary taxation, is the hired in- 
ſtrument whereby the nation is pillaged ;—that which, inſtead 
of proving a check upon the Crown, when diſpoſed to en- 
gage in unneceſſary and ruinous wars, is the bribed ton by 
which the nation was firſt gulled into an approbation of war, 
and afterwards drained of its blood and treaſures to carry it 
on :—and again, uniform experience teaches us, that when- 
ever Parliaments are under an undue influence from the Crown, 
they are ever ready to betray the moſt ſacred rights of the 
people. Suffice it at preſent to recal to your recollection a few 
inſtances only. In the reign of Henry VIII. Parliament enacted, 
that the King's proclamation ſhould have the force of law ; 
in the reign of William III. they made a precedent for ſuſ- 
pending by ſtatute the benefits of the habeas corpus ; and it has 
ſince been ſeveral times practiſed : in the reign of George I. by 
means of the ſtatute, vulgarly called the riot act, all the con- 
ſtitutional means of giving ſupport to the civil magiſtrate were 
ſupplanted in favour of the practice of calling out the fand- 
ing army. That government, which cannot preſerve its au- 
thority without /uch an inſtrument, deſerves not the name of 
government; and that country, in which it is an ordinary 
practice to ſupport the execution of its laws by a ſtanding army, 
is not a free country. But the deadlieſt wounds that freedom 
ever reccived from Parliament, were thoſe which have been 


given it by the disfranchiſing flatute of Henry VI. the trien- 


nial act of William III. and the ſeptennial act of George I. for, 
by the joint operation of %% three ſtatutes, the very founda- 
tions of the conſtitution are removed. Th-/e ſtatutes not only 
defrand the nation of fix parts in ſeven, both of its election 
and its repreſentation, but they have effectually vitiated the 
remaining ſeventh. 

8. Parliaments choſen as they now are, and continuing for 
ſeven years as they now do, will ever be compoſed, for the 
moſt part, of a few factions, under the guidaice of particular 

noblemen, 
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noblemen, perpetually contending for the power and emolu- 
ments of office. The common-ſoldiery of theſe ſeveral fac- 
tions, like that of all other ſtanding armies, is made up of 
mercenaries from the moſt idle and profligate orders of the 
community. Who ſo idle, as men of pleaſure and the vicious 
part of our nobility and gentry ? Who ſo profligate, as mur- 
dering nabobs, proſtitute lawyers, and unprincipled adven- 
turers, who, through the iniquity of corrupt elections, make 
their way into Parliament, and there let out their rongues and 
their votes for hire ? 

9. Parliaments choſen as they ought to be, that is, by the 
whole nation in juſt proportion, and continuing, as they 
ought to do, for one ſeſſion only, muſt of courſe (as corrup- 
tion without doors would then be impoſſible) conſiſt of men 
molt eminent for virtue and wiſdom from every part of the 
kingdom. Every diſtrict, and every town, (freed from an 
undue influence by the multitude of its electors) would un- 
doubtedly appoint for its parliamentary repreſentative or at- 
torney the perſon beſt acquainted with its intereſts, and beſt 
qualified to promote them, Theſe repreſentatives, feeling 
that dependence on their employers which an annual election 
would inſure, and carrying with them into Parliament cha- 
racters of value, would be doubly guarded againſt falling into 
_ temptation ; beſides, their virtue would be farther ſecured, 
from this important conſideration, that, as no Miniſter in his 
ſenſes would eſteem it practicable to bribe a majority of ſuch 
a Parliament, it follows, that bribing individuals could be of 
no uſe to him. 

10. But ſuch a Parliament cannot be had, unleſs we will 
revert to the firſt principles of our conſtitution, which we 
have ſo ſhamefully abandoned. Since electing a Parliament is 
our only ſecurity againſt an arbitrary power in the Crown, 
election itſelf muſt be not only the common right, but the 
common duty of all the people. 

11. The only plauſible objection which is held forth, in 
order to diſcourage the manufacturing towns from demanding 
repreſentation, namely, the loſs of time amongſt the workmen 
that would be occaſioned by elections, is an idle bug-bear. 

12. All the idleneſs and vice of modern elections in this 
country are the conſequences of that very inequality of re- 
preſentation, and that long duration of Parliament, of which 
we complain. While all but the villains of former times, 
that is, while all free ſubjefs had their votes, and Parliaments 

were 
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were choſen ſometimes twice and ſomerimes thrice in a year, 
tumult and debauchery at elections were unknown; and there 
were not above ?ws er three cales of falſe returns or diſputed 
elections in the courſe of two hundred and ſeventeen years, 
as ſtunds proved by authentic records in the Tower. In 4 
Jingle Parliament of the preſent reign, the trials upon con- 
te:ted elections fill five large volumes; and the profligacy fo 
frequently attending the choice of members is a reproach to 
our age and nation. — It it nat time then to reſtore a repreſen- 
tation of all and Parliaments «of a ſingle ſeſſion ; ſince they 
alone can injure us peaceable and virtuous elefions. e 
13. Prevent the temptation to the evil you dread, and the 
evil it{eif will be prevented: this is a law of nature. If pa- 
riſh officers, if common-councilmen of London, and mayors 
of corporations, if committees for all ſorts of buſineſs, if, in 
ſhort, deputies of any other deſcription, can be annually or 
more frequently elected without any evil conſequences, is it 
not an inſult to our common ſenſe to tell us, that deputies 
for, tranſacting our parliamentary buſineſs may not be fo 
elected allo? —Prevent, I ſay, the temptation to the evil you 
dread, and the evil itſelf will be prevented. The temptation 
to the candidate—is the hopes of a place, a title, or what 
elſe ke can get from the miniſter; the temptation to the bo- 
rough eleftor—is the candidate's treat and his bribe. —As 
electians of all, and ſeſſianal Parliaments, would cut up by 
the roots this commerce of corruption, fo they would inſure 
you elections as peaceably and orderly, as your weekly meet- 
ings at Divine ſervice, or in your markets. Thus, that 
glorious word, elefion, which is not to be found in the dic- 
tionary of any enſlaved nation, would be reſtored amongſt us 
to its plain and honeſt ſignification ; carrying with it no other 
idea, than that of a free choice of freemen, fer their own be- 
nefit and happineſs, . 
14. But it we cannot believe hiſtory, nor place confidence 
in records themſelves; let us, at leaſt, truſt our own ſenſes, 
and obſerve what is the conduct of our ſober and ſagacious 
brethren of America. If repreſentation be of no uſe to a 
trading people, and if elections are nuiſances, why have the 
induſtrious citizens of Philadelphia, Boſton, and all America, 
ſecurcd to themſelves, by their new conflitution, an equal 
repreſentation and annual elections, as the very eſſence of that 
conllitution which they inherit in common with ourſelves, 
Vor. II. D , and 
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and as that without which they knew they ſhould not be a 
free people ? 

15. If you think to enjoy the benefits of repreſentation 
through perſens choſen by other men, and over whoſe diſmiſ- 
fion you have no power, you much deceive yourſelves. Sup- 
poſing a merchant had not the choice of his own clerks, nor 
workmen, nor houſhold ſervants, but they were to be ap- 
pointed for him by the exciſeman, or by ſome neighbouring 
Lord who had an intereſt in ſo doing; and if, when ſo ap- 

inted, he could not get rid of them in leſs than ſeven years, 

their idleneſs, extravagance, and diſhoneſty be ever ſo glar- 
ing, and their inſolence ever ſo inſufferable, does it need the 
ſpirit of prophecy to foretel, that his name would ſoon be in 
the Gazette, proclaiming him a ruined and miſerable man ? 
And is not that great merchant, the Nation, brought to the 
verge of bankruptcy by theſe very means?—A nation happy 
above others in the fertility of its ſoil, and the induſtry of its 
inhabitants; a nation which now poſſeſſes a diſtrict of India 
equal to the whole kingdom of France, and until the other 
day, poſſeſſed alſo a continent in America, is nevertheleſs, I ſay, 
and by the means I have pointed out, nearly reduced to the 
condition of a bankrupt. In conſequence of loſing, through 
ſupineneſs, the appointment of its own clerks, workmen, and 
ſervants, or in other words, its own Parliament, it is now in- 
debted two hundred millions of money, and not only its lands, 
but its future induſtry, is deeply mortgaged for payment of 
the intereſt ; whereas, had it conſtantly aſſerted its rights, it 
needed not at this day to have owed a ſhilling. 

16. As the intereſt upon theſe two hundred millions is juſt 
ſo much to be deducted from the profits of the national in- 
duſtry, and as nations leſs taxed may conſequently under-ſell 
us at foreign markets, the manufacturing towns of this king- 
dom are peculiarly and eminent]y intereſted in reſtoring purity 
to Parliament. They ought alſo to fecollect, that if it be 
neglected, an increaſe of debt, and conſequently an increaſe 
of taxes, muſt follow; for, ſo long as the cauſe of extrava - 
gance remains, the ect will not ceaſe. 

17. Although it is granted, that, if petty boroughs and 
ſeptennial Parliaments were till to remain in Hatu quo, and 
the only alteration to be obtained, were a mere election of 
tuo members for each manufacturing town, the general ad- 
vantage thereftom would be trifling, and the new elections 
might perhaps be inconvenient ; yet, at is not what is pro- 
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poſed; nor would it be the conſequence, if thoſe towns, con- 
taining an immenſe proportion of the whole nation, would 
properly exert themſelves. In conjunction with Surry, Mid- 
dleſex, and the Metropolis, united in quintuple alliance, and 
the many other generous towns and counties which have al- 
ready petitioned, the vaſt weight of the manufacturing towns 
would no longer ſuffer our hopes and fears, our recovery or 
our total ruin, to hang in doubtful balance ; but the ſterling 
gold of reformation would preponderate, and treachery and 
oppreſſion kick the beam. 

18. Take a ſketch of ſuch elections as are propoſed. It 
being found that the proportion of Engliſh electors to every 
repreſentative, according to the preſent number in the Houſe 
of Commons, is about three thouſand; it follows, that each 
county and each town ought to be divided into diſtricts of 
election, containing each about that number of male inhabi- 
tants, of twenty-one years of age. By the militia liſts alone 
this might be eaſily done. In towns, where the whole num- 
ber of electors for each diſtrift might inhabit one pariſh, there 
ought to be ten or twelve ſubdiviſions of them, ſo that not 
more than three hundred at moſt ſhould elect in one place. 
This would not only preſerve peace, but inſure the comple- 
tion of the election in one forenoon: it would alſo fo facilitate 
the attendance, that no manufacturer or mechanic need loſe 
an hour's labour. 

19. A moment's reflection will convince any candid man, 
that in ſuch elections annuaily repeated there could be no ſuch 
thing as bribery; and if a ballot were added, all undue in- 
fluence of wealth or authority would be effectually guarded 
againſt. Bribery and threats out of the queſtion, who could 
bave an intereſt or temptation to promote any licentiouſneſs? 
It has already been ſhewn alſo, that in Parliaments ſo elected, 
and ſo dependent on the eſteem and confidence, and power of 
the people, it would be as impoſiible to a miniſter to obtain 
ſupport by corruption, as now it is impoſſible to find ſupport 
without corruption. 

20. But a miniſter, it is ſaid, cannot carry on the buſineſs 
of the nation without a majority. This is held to be an axiom 
in politics. And ſoit is. No maxim is more true. Burt it is 
equally true, that, in Parliaments choſen as our's now are, 
that majority muſt be had by means of Factian and bribery ; 
in a reformed Parliament, it mult be gained by the rectitude 
of meaſures alone, 
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21. A reformation of Parliament would produce a total 
revolution in the condition of the miniſter.—-Inſtead of con- 
tinuing to be an haughty lord and maſter of the nation, he 
would inſtantly become its ſervant, as the word miniſter im- 
ports,—Inſtead of having through a corrupt majority the purfe 
of the whole nation at his mercy, he would find that it would 
not yield bim an extravagant or an unneceſſary ſhilling. -In- 
ſtead of creating jobs, offices, and contracts, and ſquandering 
millions of the public treaſure to gratify himſelf, his connec- 
tions, his creatures and dependents, beſides the enormous 
bribery within the walls of Parliament, he muſt correct every 
waſteful expenditure, and transfuſe a ſpirit of economy thro? 
every department of the ſtate.—Inſtead of being in a condi- 
tion to make inroads on the liberties of the people, or to make 
any thing law, by which he could ingratiate himfelf with roy- 
alty, or ſtrengthen his own hands againſt every oppoſition io 
his will, he muſt be content to act within his en ſphere, 
Which is to execute the laws made by the concentrated wiſdom 
of the nation in Parliament aſſembled, 

22. In ſuch a Parliament as muſt be the conſequence of aſ- 
ſerting our right to an equal repreſentation and annual elec- 
tions, it would be as impracticable for any fan to diſplace 
an able and virtuous miniſter, as for a cabal of grooms and 
chambermaids, in a private family, to diſplace a ſteward, 
whoſe reputation had been eſtabliſhed for talents and integrity, 
and who acquitted himſelf to the ſatisfaction of his maſter, 
So long as the miniſter did the buſineſs of the nation to the 
ſatisfation of the nation, the repreſentatives of that nation, 
having no temptation to do otherwiſe, but an evident intereſt 
in ſupporting him, would ſupport him accordingly. Never- 
theleſs, the Houſe of Commons would ſtill continue to be the 
political theatre for ambitious ſpirits to act their parts in; and 
it ought to be ſo. It is the proper ſchool of politics; and 
whenever a great genius for government ſhou'd ariſe, and could 
ſatisfy Parliament of any couſiderable incapacity in the mi- 
niſter, and of his own ſuperior talents and knowledge, it 
would be the duty of Parliament to ſee that the nation was 
ſcrved by the fitteſt perſon in the kingdom; and a change 
would take place as naturally, and as peaceably, -as when a 
private gentleman parts with one ſervant and takes another. 
Thus, ſo far from annual elections preventing amongſt forcign 
courts a confidence in our government, as ſome maintain, they 


would raiſe its reputation tor wiſdom, vigour, and perma- 
nency 
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nency throughout the world: and by preſerving a perpetuat 
harmony between the crown and the people, and keeping always 
at the helm the perſon beſt able to guide it, the King of 
England would once more become the moſt powerful and glo- 
rious monarch on earth. 

23. The Duke of Richmond has nobly laboured in Par- 
liament to procure ſuch a repreſentation, and ſuch elections; 
and he ought to be ſupported by all the honeſt and indepen- 
dent part of the nation. Demand then, with one voice, 
my friends and countrymen, that ſhare in making your own 
laws, to which, by the conſtitution and the laws of nature, 
you are entitled, Purſue the only courſe which can ever affect 
any conſiderable reduction of debts and of taxes. ur mites» 
rially advance the intereſts of manufactures and commerce! 
In ſhort, be Engliſhmen ! be free, profperous, an pH! 
And give your poſterity the fame cauſe to revere your w-mo= 
ries, as you have to bleſs thoſe frogenitors who left you an 
inheritance in a free conſtitution ! 


THOMAS YATES, Secretary, 


Reſolved, 


THAT the following Addreſs to the Merchants, Manu- 

facturers, and other Inhabitants of Leeds, Wakefield, 
Halifax, Mancheſter, Birmingham, Sheffield, Rotherham, 
and other unrepreſented towns, be entered in the Books of 


this Society. 


Friends and Countrymen, 


Having ſhewn why, in my opinion, the reform of Parlia- 
ment now in agitation ought not to be conſidered by you 
with indificrence, give me leave to explain more particularly 
than fell within the deſign of my former letter, the nature 
and neceſſity of an equal repreſentation. 

1. The Commons, equally with the King and the Lords, 
have a right to ſhare in making the laws of the land. 

2. As a right to the end includes a right to the means, they 
may conſequently exerciſe this right by repreſentatives, choſen 
and authorized by them for that purpoſe; for otherwiſe it 
were impoſſible that the right could be enjoyed or the end 
obtained. | 

3. As all the people (King and Lords excepted) 2 = 

clu 
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cluded: under the appellation of Commons, ſo all the people 
have a common and equal right to repreſentation. 

3. That diſtinction which gives the privilege of election to 
the forty-ſhilling freeholder, and denies it to the copyholder 
of large property, or to the merchant of the greateſt opulence 
who happens to have no freehold, is too. prepoſterous to be 
dwelt on. Nor, when this odious diſtinction ſhall! be abo- 
liſhed, can any other be admitted, without a violation of 
common right, and a degradation of ſome of the community 
below the rank of free-men. 

4. According to the preſent diviſion of the kingdom by 
counties, an equal repreſentation of the People can only be had 
by a proportional repreſentation of counties ; that is, for each 
county to ele&t members in proportion to its population. 

5. And it is allo neceſſary to equality, that each county be 
ſubdivided into as many diſtricts as it is entitled to members; 
ſo that each diſtrict may chooſe one. For otherwiſe an inha- 
bitant of Rutland would have a ſhare in electing only two 
members, while an inhabitant of Yorkſhire would ſhare in 
electing about forty. 

6. Without electing by diſtricts, there would be the ſame 
ſpecies of impracticability in aſſembling all the people of 
Yorkſhire (about 120,000 males of 21 years of age) at the 
city of York, in order to elect their law-makers, as there 
would be in aſſembling all the people of England in the city 
of Weſtminſter, in order to make laws. Our right therefore 
to elections by diſtricts ſtands on the ſame ground as our right 
to make laws by repreſentatives, viz. it is the neceſſary means 
ro the enjoyment of an equal repreſentation, which is our 
right. See 0 2. And that thoſe diſtricts ſhould contain no 
more people than are entitled to eleft one member, is allo 
evident; ſince it is a principle of common jultice, that no 
man be put to any unneceſſary inconvenience in the enjoyment 
of his right. | 

7. Without electing by diſtricts, the very objects and ends 
of eleftion would be always hazarded, and often loſt ; for if 
forty members colleCtively were to be choſen for Yorkſhire in 
one election, ſcarcely any perſon in the middle or lower ranks 
of ſociety could be acquainted with the characters of the far 
greater part of thoſe who would be elected; nor would it 
afford any probability of providing a peculiar and intelligent 
guardianſhip of all /ocal intereſts reſpectively. Beſides theſe 
capital objections, it is obvious, that in forming and ſupport- 

ing 
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ing tits of candidates, the influence of ſundry peers would be 


found to operate againſt the freedom of our elections. 

8. A farther neceſſity for electing by diſtricts ariſes from 
hence, that, in any caſe where more than one member is to 
be choſen, all thoſe who ſucceed may obtain their ſeats in 
Parliament, although only a minority of the electors have 
voted for each, which is contrary to the principles of repre- 


» ſentation. 


Let A. B. and C. be candidates where two of them are to be 
choſen, and the electors are 100 in number. Their reſpective 
partizans being anxious for ſucceſs, and confident of ſtrength, 
give none but ſingle votes, when it appears that A. has 30; 
B. 33; and C. 37. Here both B. and C. become the mem- 
bers for this elective body, although neither of them have 
had in his favour a majority of votes. 

Again : We will ſuppoſe the ſame candidates, and the ſame 
electors, and that none of them give ſingle votes, when it 


appears that 
52 vote for A. 26 of whom vote alſo for B. & 26 for C. 
30 vote for B. and the ſame — 3o for C. 


18 vote for C. and the ſame 18 for B. 
Upon the whole therefore A. has 52, B. 30, & C. 18 
26 


26 
18 30 
74 74 


Here then it turns out, that A. loſes his election, although 
a majority of the electors have voted for him. If theſe con: 
traditions and abſurdities are incident to our preſent elec- 
tions, what muſt be the monſtrous confuſion, it forty mem- 
bers for Yorkſhire were to be elected by about one hundred 
and twenty thouſand eleftors at one and the ſame election? 
Although erty only were to be choſen, we might have ſixty 
or ſeventy candidates; and when you have calculated how 
many changes may be rung between ſuch a number of can- 
didates and ſuch a number of electors, you may then form 
ſome idea of a county election, when the rights of equal re- 
preſentation ſhal} be eſtabliſhed, _ 

9. But it may objected, that, even in a diſtrict, where one 
member only was to be elected, the moſt ſucceſsful candidate, 
in caſe there ſhould be three or more, might not have a ma- 


jority of votes. It is true, but then it is to be obſerved, 
firſt, 
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firſt, that within ſuch narrow limits, it is not probable that 
more than tuo candidates ſhould often preſent themſelves ; 
and when two only contend, one of them muſt have a ma- 
jority : and, ſecondly, that if by a conteſt between three or 
more, ſuch an equal diviſion of votes ſhould take place, that 
no one had a majority of the whole eleftive body in his 
favour, a ſecond election might be had between the t2v9 mo/t 
favoured candidates, to the excluſion of the others. Within 
the narrow limits of a diſtrict this remedy would be eaſy; 
whereas in a large county, where thirty or forty members 
were to be choſen, it might prove totally impracticable to 
obtain by any means a majority of ſuffrages in favour of every 
one, although the whole year were ſpent in nothing but elec- 
tions. And, without a majority of an elective body have 
choſen a man, he can in no ſenſe be called the repreſentative 
of that body, 

10. As a right to the end includes a right to the means, 
it is eſtabliſhed by the foregoing reaſoning ; firſt, that our 
right to happineſs and ſecurity gives us a right to repreſenta- 
tion; ſecondly, our right to repreſentation gives us a right 
ro equal repreſentation; and, thirdly, that our right to both 
eſtabliſhes a right to a diviſion of the counties into the 
ſmalleſt diſtrifts of election that are poſſible. | 

11. On the ſame principle, that a right to the end includes 
a right to the means, we may go ſtill farther, and ſhew, that 
as pariſhes are the ſmalleſt public communities, ſo the people, 
in ſtrict juſtice, have a right to have their ſuffrages taken in 
their own pariſhes reſpectively, where there are public officers 
already exiſting who are fully competent to preſide and offi- 
ciate, and who might afterwards aſſemble in the center of the 
diſtrit to determine how the elections were decided. Thus, 
all would be upon a footing of equality, both in the enjoy- 
ment of the right, and in the convenience with which it were 
exerciſed. 

12. As I take it to be very univerſally allowed, that the 
different conditions of mankind in point of property induces 
a neceſlary dependence of the far greater part of the people on 
their employers and ſuperiors ; and as I believe it will be ac- 
knowledged, that many ſuperiors and employers are but too 
prone to make an ill uſe of power, I venture to maintain that 
the people have alſo a right to the uſe of a ballet in their 
elections; ſince, without it, they would be expoſed to re- 

| ſentment 
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ſentment and oppteſſion for having exerciſed their 'privilege at 
free-men to the beſt of their judgment, 

Let my fellow-citizens of the manufacturing parts of this 
county but duly reflect on the nature and neceſſary effects of 
ſuch elections as would be the immediate conſequence of a full 
recovery of their rights, and they will ſee that they muſt 
prove as friendly to peace, harmony, ſobriety, and induſtry, 
in their ſeveral towns and villages, as to the commerce, pro- 
ſperity, and power of our country. 

How other bodies of induſtrious men, employed and in- 
tereſted like yourſelves in manufafures and trade, have thought 
on the ſubject of reforming Parliament, may be collected 
from the ſeveral petitions of the unrepreſented in Tiverton, 
Cambridge, Scarborough, Lancaſter, and other places ; but 
more eſpecially from that of the Tower Hamlets, which is 
ſubjoined. As that petition approximates far more towards 
the true principles of a conſtitutional reform, than the earlier 
productions of the ſame kind, ſo I hope the Weſt Riding of 
York/bire will ſtill improve upon this model, and point more 
directly towards what is neceſſary to the great end in view.— 
What is it that we want? OUR RIGHTS ;—Away, then, 
with hiuts and timid inſinuations! It is our buſineſs to define 


our rights, and to demand them. 


At a Meeting held at Holyland's C:Fee-houſe in the Strand on 
Friday, July 25th 1783, 


Dr. BROCKLESBY in the Chair. 


Reſolved, 
"PT HAT the following Letter from the Dean of St. Aſaph, 
relative to the proſecution lately commenced againſt him 
for the re-publication of a Dialogue between a Scholar and 
a Peaſant, written by a Gentleman emineat for extenſive 
learning and ſound conſtitutional knowledge, and which was 


originally publiſhed by this Society, be printed in the News- 
Papers. 
VorL. II. E «SIR, 
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«STIR, June 16, 1783. 
ce T deſire you will inform the gentlemen of the Conſtitu- 
tional Society, that their goodneſs has put me into a ſitua- 
tion that is not a little diſtreſſing to a liberal mind. They 
have made me painfully anxious to appear grateful for 
their generous and voluntary protection, and to render my- 
ſelf, if poſſible, not unworthy of it. It will not content 
me to ſtand acquitted of the charge, I will not ſay of the 
crime that I am accuſed of; for I know of none: ] truſt I 
ſhall appear upon enquiry to have taken no forward, or 
vain, or intereſted part in politics, which I acknowledge 
to be unſuitable to the character of a clergyman ; but only 
to have taught and practiſed, when the occaſion called 
upon me, the duties we owe to our country ; thoſe duties, 
which I have always held to be the moſt important and the 
moſt ſacred duties even of a Chriſtian. Let the weight of 


their obligation appear from the evils we have ſuffered, and 
ſtill ſuffer by the neglect of them. 


I confeſs, that I, with the reſt of the Flintſhire Com- 


cc 


mittee, approved of the Dialogue, not merely from the 
deference we paid to the authority of the Society, but 
from our firm perſuaſion, that it contained the cleareſt and 
moſt ſolid principles of government ; thoſe very principles 
by which our own free government has been hitherto 
preſerved and ſometimes reformed. 

For avowing theſe principles, though there are many who 
are equally criminal, and many who are more criminal than 


„ myſelf (and amongſt the latter I have the honour to reckon 
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all the members of the Conſtitutional Society) am I ſingled 
out for the object of a proſecution founded on an anony- 
mous letter, ſupported by anonymous abuſe and lying re- 
ports, and carried on under a falſe name, with the clan- 
deſtine maliguity of an informer, that feels aſhamed of his 


own malice. 


„% will meet the attack with the ſpirit of an honeſt, in- 


* jured man, and am happy to find that the malevolence of 
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* one bad neighbour has procured me the countenance and 


good wiſhes of ſo many of the beſt of my countrymen : 
and even in the mĩdſt of perſecution I have one great com- 
fort left; that though malice and faction may oppreſs a 
private man, yet the Britiſh conſtitution is proof againſt — 
40 mo 


VS 


« moſt formidable attacks: its own vigour, and the ſpirit and 
« integrity it gives to thoſe who love it, will always be able 
1 to defend the ground it ſtands upon. 
« J have the honour to be, SIR, 
« Your very obedient humble ſervant, 


„W. D. SHIPLET.“ 
To Mr. THOMAS YATES, 
Secretary to the Conſtitutional Society, 


At a Meeting held at Holyland's Cofe-houfs in the Strand on 
Friday the 1ſt of Auguſt 1783. 


Dr. JE BB (Vice-Preſident) in the Chair. 


Reſolved, 
THAT the following Addreſſes to the Volunteers of the 
Province of Ulſter, together with the Reſolutions paſſed 
at a Meeting of Delegates from 45 Corps of the above Pro- 
vince, be entered in the books of this Society, and publiſhed 
in the News-papers. 
THOMAS YATES, Sec. 


At a Meeting of the Delegates of the Ulſter regiment, at Haſt- 
ings in Liſburn the 24th of June 1783, Col. Rowley in 
the Chair, the following Addreſs was unanimouſly agreed 
to, and ordered to be printed: 


To the Volunteers of the Province of Uller. 


Countrymen, Friends, and Fellow-ſoldiers, 


While r the nations in Europe are tamely ſubmitting 
to whatever form of government one, or a few deſpots, think 
fit to continue or impoſe; it is the pride and glory of this, 
that her ſons have awakened from the ſlumber of ages, and 
_aſſerted with ſucceſs the birthright of Man—the right of 
Jeing governed only by laws of his own making. You, our 

friends, have been diilinguiſhed labourers in this great work; 
you have rcared a temple to liberty, whoſe bale is on a rock 
which time cannot move; your plan was that of a maſter, and 
the execution, hitherto, equal to the deſign: bur permit us 
to remind you, that much is fill wanting to its perfection. 
The 
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The people of Ireland are now free from the control of à foreigt 
legiſlature, but ſtill there are defects in our conſtitution at- 
home. It theſe are not redreſſed, all that has been done will 
only tend to aggrandize a few: the happineſs of the people 
will not be encreaſed; nor the burdens under which they la- 

boured, lightened or removed. Among theſe defects, the 
preſent ſtate of parliamentary repreſentation loudly calls for 

the firſt notice. No man in this kingdom will be found hardy 

enough to affirm, that the conſtitution of that aſſembly is 

perfect, and ſtands in need of no alteration or amendment. 
To this reform we would now call your attention,—There is 

2 wiſdom in the nation able to fave itſelf—Let the ſentiments 
of the people be collected: when joined there will be an effi- 

cacy in them ſalutary and irreſiſtible—As the firſt ſtep to this 

deſirable end, we take the liberty to invite you, our friends 

and fellow-labourers, to a conference and exchange of ſenti- 

ments through your delegates. In the confidence of our paſt 

conduct we appeal to you and the world for the purity of our 

motives—we have a property in our country, and are enemies 

to commotions : we are acquainted with the bleſſings of equal 

government, and will never be the inſtruments of anarchy or 

confuſion. From an attendance on ſuch a meeting be not in- 

timidated by threats nor cajoled by cunning. Remember the 

15th of February 1782. Cheriſh a ſimilar ſpirit of wiſdom, mo- 

deration, and firmneſs, and like ſucceſs will crown your efforts, 

One of the provinces has already led the way; let the others 

follow: let the PEOPLE be unanimous, and in IRELAND 

** the voice of the people muſt prevail.“ 


HERCULES ROWLEY, Chairman, 


At a Meeting of Delegates from 45 Corps of the Province of 
Ulſter, aſſembled at Liſburn, the 1ſt of July 1783, in pur- 
ſuance of a public requiſition of the Ulſter regiment. 


Lieut. Col. SHARMAN in the Chair, 


Reſolved unanimouſly, 

That a general meeting of the Volunteer Delegates of the 
Province of Ulſter, on the ſubject of a more equal Repreſen- 
tation of the People in Parliament, is hereby earneſtly intreated 
to be held at Dungannon on Monday the 8th day of Sep- 
tember next, | 

Reſolved 
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Reſolved unanimouſly, 


That the following Addreſs be publiſhed in the Public 
Prints: | 


To the Volunteer Army of the Province of Ulſter. 


Fellow-citizens, 

In common with every claſs of Iriſhmen, you are ſenſible 
that this kingdom for many centuries might have cou:inued to 
bear its chains in ignoble and indigent obſcurity, had not an 
army of its citizens, by a great effort, dared to caſt them off. 

That the dignified conduct of that army lately reſtored to 
the imperial crown of Ireland its original ſplendor, to nobility 
its antient privileges, and to the nation at large its inherent 
right as a ſovereign independent ſtate ;—that by inculcating 
the glorious ſpirit of toleration it has united the once diſ- 
tracted inhabitants of this country into an indiſſoluble maſs, 
and promoted the moſt exalted reverence for the laws—are 
facts that will exhibit a ſplendid and intereſting figure in the 
annals of the age. 

From a military inſtitution ſo ſingular in its nature as to 
comprehend the ſeveral gradations of nobles, commoners, mer- 
chants, yeomen, and mechanics, every ſubſtantial good will 
be expected by wiſe and virtuous men. 

They will with honeſt pride behold in the ſtate an unparal- 
leled combination of the military with the civil character, exiſt- 
ing only for the general intereſts of the community, and pre- 
pared on the pureſt principles of the Conſtitution to give 
efficacy to the wiſhes of three millions of people. 

The idea of a well-digeſted Parliamentary reform has ever 


expcrienced a favourable reception in the uncorrupted breaſts 


of Iriſhmen and Britons. It has been uniformly looked up 
to as the true ſource of public virtue and of political ſalvation, 
by the firſt characters theſe kingdoms have produced. In this 
age we have ſeen it warmly ſupported by that conſummate 
ſtateſman the Earl of Chatham; and revived by the heir to 
his abilities and name the preſent William Pitt, It has re- 
ceived the ſanction of the moſt eminent and honeſt men in 
both houſes of the Britiſh Parliament; of a great number of 
the molt reſpectable ſhires in England; of the Volunteer de- 
legates of the province of Munſter ; and within theſe few days 
of the unanimous vote of thirty-eight corps, reviewed at 
Z | 

Among 


So 


Among the many glorious effects of which a more equal re- 
preſentation of the people in Parliament would be productive, 
the following are obvious :—The deſttuction of that party 
ſpirit, whole baneful influence has at all times been injurious 
to the public weal: —a revival of the native dignity of the 
Crown, by imparting to each branch ot the legiſlature its 
diſtinct and proportionable weight ;—and the abolition of that 
train of courtly mercenaries, who muſt ever continue to prey 
on the vitals of public virtue, till the balance of the Con- 
ſtitution being reſtored, the neceſſity for governing by regular 
ſyſtems of ſeduction ſhall no longer exiſt. | 

Then would the conſtituent body regain its conſtitutional 
control over its truſtees—and venal majoritics would not be 
found to ſupport the moſt diſhonorable and pernicious mea- 
ſures, in oppoſition to the ſenſe of the unpolluted part of the 
Jegiſlature, as well as contrary to the univerſal wiſhes of the 
public, and to the true intent of the inſtitution of Parlia- 
ments. 

With due deference for the auguſt body which we have 
preſumed to addreſs—we therefore beg leave to expreſs our 
wiſhes that the Volunteer Delegates of Ulſter would aſſemble 
with the ſame ſpirit of loyalty, patriotiſm, and firmneſs which 
actuated them on the memorable 15th of February 1782, to 
deliberate on the moſt conſtitutional means of procuring a 
MORE EQUAL REPRESENTATION OF THE PEOPLE IN 
THE PARLIAMENT OF TRELAND—as the only meaſure which 
can give permanency to the late renovation of our Conſtitu- 
tion, or reſtore that virtue to the repreſentative body, witl- 
out which, though the mere forms of a free goverament may 
be preſerved, its ſpirit muſt inevitably periſh. 


Signed by Order of the Meeting, 
WII. SHARMAN, Chairman, 
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